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The Quill on Publicity 


An Editorial Answering Editor and Publisher’s Questions 
Concerning Press Agentry 


GAIN Editor and Publisher has fired 

an editorial broadside at THe QUILL, 

and again the oceasion for the shoot- 
ing is this magazine’s policy toward the ques- 
tion of publicity. Beeause it gives the back- 
ground of the controversy, and because it 
touches so many angles of the problem that it 
demands a detailed answer, the editorial in the 
June 14 issue of Editor and Publisher is re- 
printed in full herewith. 


Not long ago Editor and Publisher questioned 
why THe QUILL, usually admirable monthly pub 
lished by Sigma Delta Chi, should lend so much 
space to a defense of free publicity. The editor 
now replies that our charge that press agency is 
at the expense of ethical journalism isn’t ‘‘al 
ways true,’’ and adds that THe QUILL wishes to 
be fair and present both sides of a controversial 
question, 

We agree to this eminently just proposal to 
present both sides of this important contro 
versy and suggest that THe QUILL now publish 
answers to the following questions: (1.) Can 
THE QUILL or anyone square the press agent busi 
ness, as it exists today, with the canons of jour 
nalism, the established code of the American So 
ciety of Newspaper Editors? (2.) Can THe 
QUILL give any sound economic reason why a 
journalist, wishing to win fame and fortune by 
ethical writing, should encourage ‘‘free public 
ity’’? (3.) Does THe QuiIty believe that a safe 
public opinion can be formed on a regimen of 
self-serving propaganda, disguised as ‘‘news,’’ 
but written by and naturally slanted in favor 
of the persons or institutions which the publicity 
concerns? (4.) Will THe QuILL undertake to tell 
us, with as much enthusiasm as it has told the 
‘*other side of the story,’’ whether or not it is 
good or bad for those who live from advertising 
revenue to have their only profitable commodity 
given away, or sold on a bonus, rebate, or pre 
mium basis? 

We should like to read in THE QUILL an article 
describing the experience of a reporter who goes 
into Wall Street to cover, say, an October break 
in the market and is old-fashioned enough to 
want to get the news first-hand, interviewing 
pivotal characters and seeing, with his own eyes, 
behind the scenes of that great stage of finance 
and polities. If, as is likely, the reporter should 
return to the office with a bundle of irresponsible 
press-agent handouts under his arm, and a 100 
per cent record of refusals to submit to direct 
interviewing, THE QuvuiILL should advise us 
whether this is good publie policy, good journal- 
ism, and good for journalists. 

THE QUILL reporter might also visit Washing 


ton and other centers which depend for success 

upon favorable public attitudes and advise wheth- 

er he was able to get at the facts directly, or was 
compelled to accept the word of second and third 
persons who are not responsible to the public for 
their utterances. 

3y all means, the other side of the controversy 
should now be told in THE QUILL, in defense of 
the original principles of free press, impartial, 
disinterested, honest news writing, not to mention 
an informed publie opinion, 

These are disturbing questions, or seem so 
at first glance. They cover a great deal of 
territory. Moreover, Editor and Publisher 
apparently expects a yes or no answer to each 
of them. Closer inspection, however, leads to 
the conclusion that no eategorical answer is 
possible if THE QuILL is to state its position 
adequately and _ fairly. Nevertheless this 
magazine is willing to set down its replies in 
the hope that hereafter THe Quit. will not be 
considered a purblind champion of press 
agentry, which it is not. 

THE QuILL admits frankly that it gave pub- 
licity men the opportunity to defend them- 
selves and their business in its columns. It 
admits also that on occasion it has seen fit to 
point out that unreasoning publicity-phobia 
on the part of newspapers may result in de- 
priving the public of worth while news. It 
admits that it has taken the stand that pub- 
licity men are here and must be dealt with, 
which hardly seems vulnerable even now. It 
admits that it has been willing to believe that 
some publicity men are honest and intelligent 
enough to know that the way to gain confi- 
dence is to deserve it, a belief based on an 
abiding faith in human nature. Further than 
that THe Qui. has not gone. 

Why do we have publicity men? Because 
publicity, if favorable, is valuable. But how 
did publicity as a business get its start? It 
seems to THE QuILL that it was born when our 
civilization some years ago began to take on 
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Magazine Art and Magazine Artists 


The Illustrator Deserves More Credit Than He Gets For His Part in Stimulating Reader Interest 


By GEORGE F. PIERROT 


Managing Editor, The American Boy Magazine 


OT long ago my good friend, H. 
Weston Taylor, in a drawing 
in the Saturday Evening 

Post, gave a young lady two left 
feet. The public is still talking 
about the error. The magazine 
Time even made a news story of 
it. 

Ill venture to say that this 
single slip drew more attention and 
more talk than all the thousands 
of excellent illustrations that Tay- 
lor has done for leading magazines. 
It’s the old story—a lady with one left 
foot isn’t news, but a lady with two of 
them will set a million tongues a-wagging. 

The illustrator is like the football player—his work 
is done in the open, and his mistakes get publicity. 
The average magazine reader is so constituted that an 
error in fact or probability, either in the text itself 
or in the pictures that accompany it, destroys for him 
that precious illusion of reality without which no 
story can really grip. An author, when in doubt, 
can leave it to your imagination. If he wishes to seat 
his hero in a South American drawing-room he may 
do so, in just those words. But the harassed artist 
must picture the chair—the kind of chair that would 
be found in a South American drawing-room. The 
rest of the furniture must be equally convincing; so 
must wall decorations, the clothing of the characters. 
Every detail must be right. There can be no guess- 
work—no dodging of the issue. 

‘““The author,’’ J. Scott Williams remarked to me 





A charcoal vignette 
by Grattan Condon 


ruefully a short while ago, ‘‘ean simply 
assume that the characters are dressed 
in the costume of the period. Lucky 
dog! We _ illustrators have — to 
draw the costume of the period, 
and draw it right!"’ 
What I am going to say about il 
lustrations may be taken as ap 
plying chiefly to popular magazines, 
to magazines of large circulation whose 
chief function is that of entertain 
ment. The specialized magazines reach 
smaller groups; they have their own 
objectives, and their own ways of attain 
ing them. 
Everyone, when he leafs through a maga 
zine, expects the artist to do certain things for him 
four things, to be exact. First, he assumes the illus 
trations will identify the story for him, so that he may 
tell at a glance whether it will be a sports story, a 
mystery story, an adventure story, or what. Second, 
he depends on the artist to help tell the story, by pic 
turing the characters, and making vivid some of the 
seenes in it. Third, and allied to the second, he wants 
the artist to make the story seem real to him by ex 
pressing its flavor and atmosphere. Lastly, he wants 
his magazine to be attractive and appealing, and since 
the illustration is the magazine’s show window it must 
do this job for him. 

We find we get the best results by giving our illus 
trators the freest possible hand. Our policy is to pick 
good men, and then to let them do as they please. 
They may choose their own medium—chareoal, pen 
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and ink, water color, oils, crayon. We send them a 
copy of the story, and specify the number of illustra- 
tions we wish—the artist picks his own scene. After 
we get the pictures, it becomes the problem of our art 
editor to get the best possible results with them. We 
believe this practice gets us more inspired, more orig- 
inal pictures. Moreover, there’s a canny reason for 
it, also. If an artist receives no instruction, he alone 
is responsible, should we return his pictures for re- 
working. He can have no grounds for feeling that 


we hampered him. 


ILE two outstanding developments in the last fif 

teen years of magazine illustration—both of vital 
import to the artist—have been the growing use of 
color, and the building of huge eireulations, which 
have brought into being new mechanical limitations of 
all kinds. 

Large circulations demand high-speed presses, 
presses of the rotary rather than the flatbed type. A 
rotary press does a hastier, less perfect job. The art- 
ist must plan accordingly. Since his worth to a maga- 
zine depends on the appearance of his reproductions, 
rather than on his originals, it is necessary for him to 
sacrifice the latter, if he is to put his best foot forward 
on the news stands. For instance, in a long press 
run there is a tendency for all values to approach a 
neutral gray. The darks lighten and the lights dark- 
en. No matter how careful our pressmen seek to be, 
no matter how clean they try to keep the plates, or 
how uniform the inking, this condition prevails. Con- 
sequently, the illustrator must take it into account. 
In his ‘‘eopy’’ he must ‘‘foree’’ his blacks and _ his 
whites, make them a bit too strong in each ease, so that 
in the graying process they won’t lose too much con- 
trast. 

Color adds to the problem. The high speed rotaries 
slap one color on a page, and follow it immediately 
with another. One color may print beautifully, but 
mixing it with another often causes trouble. 








The artist may have got a splendid effect, 
in his original, by combining blue and black. 
When we try to print the combination, how- 
ever, the result is a muddy mess. More- 
over, white paper will absorb one color un- 
complainingly, but it will sometimes rebel 
against two, and vent its spite by smearing 
the top color on the page opposite. This 
question of offset, which the introduction of 
color has greatly aggravated, I'll mention a 
little later. 

We slay the color-mixture ogre by di- 
recting our artists to keep their colors 
separate. Wherever possible we use clear 
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A water color spot by 
Dudley Gloyne Summers 


September, 1930 


colors—clear reds and blues. We combine colors as 
infrequently as possible. This practice has a positive 
merit of its own—it lets us get ‘‘color splashes’’ that 
are vivid and arresting. 

Albin Henning is a joy to work with; if magazine 
editors have anything to say about heaven, he’ll get 
a box seat. Mr. Henning served an apprenticeship 
in an engraving house; he knows how to keep a maga- 
zine press in the best of humor. One of his pictures 
hangs above my typewriter at this moment. It shows 
two soldiers of the Foreign Legion, on horseback, 
standing off a party of marauding Arabs. The sand 
dunes are done in tones of black. The uniforms of 
the soldiers are set off with reds. The setting sun 
gives opportunity to use more clear red. The horses 
are very red; if you saw the original you would accuse 
Mr. Henning of being a nature faker. At which he 
would smile wisely and invite you to wait and see. 
The rotaries, he knew when he did the painting, 
would see to it that the red faded into a very convine- 
ing bay. And they did. It’s the reproduction that 
matters. 


FFSET, the smudging of wet ink from one page 
onto another pressed against it, becomes an in- 
tensified problem as a result of color printing. We 
get around it in part by using a soft paper, capable of 
sponging up a lot of ink at a gulp. We further get 
around it, as I have explained, by keeping colors sep- 
arated. Thirdly, we use the paraffin process. The 
paraffin is heated in an electric receptacle, and spray- 
ed on the freshly printed pages, while they're still 
rushing through the presses, by means of an atomizer 
device. When the liquid paraffin strikes the page it 
cools and hardens into tiny pellets; these pellets hold 
the pages apart and prevent offset. The stacking of 
the magazines puts great weight on them, and grad- 
ually presses them into the paper. By the time The 
American Boy is distributed they have disappeared. 
The use of two colors makes an_ illustration 
cost us, from an engraving standpoint, about 
four times as much as if reproduced in a 
single color. It permits more varied et- 
fects, however, and if skillfully used is 
worth the money. It is sometimes ar- 
gued that the colors as applied aren't 
true to life, but neither is black and 
white true to life. When you picture a 
uniformed mountie in black and white, you 
are certainly less accurate than if you garbed 
him in a searlet coat, even though there may 
be some slight difference between the 
shade he actually wears and the shade 
you are able to print. It is the totality 


(Continued on page 7) 

















Editors in Shirtsleeves 





| 
' The 1930 Kind Are Less Colorful But More Independent Than 
the Giants of the Nineteenth Century 
By TOM WALLACE 
Editor, The Louisville Times 
ECENTLY a candid gen- one, on the stage of his times. 
tleman, introducing me to Entertainment then was much 
an audienee, said: ‘* There less varied than now, far less ac 
are no brilliant and famous edi- cessible, far more expensive. The 
tors nowadays, but we have with citizen who was glad to ride 
us this evening one who was for horseback a whole day to hear a 
many years associated with a bril- windy political speech took his 
liant and famous editor.’’ Jove favorite editor seriously. The 
laughs at lovers’ perjuries, but double dare of the editorial thrill 
not, perhaps, at the polite per- ed the reader because it might 
juries of those who introduce the What Is the Truth? incite the object of the attack to 
speaker of the evening. At any bloodshed. Nowadays the same 
- “There were giants in the eet a ae . 
rate, I honor the man who will earth in those days,” says the stuff would result in a libel suit 
not sear his soul to say what is not text in Genesis, and the im- or a shrug. 
ands Misia eee be oone plication is unmistakable that iin aeedie’ — ite 
true because it woul ye eour- all of them were dead when lus conditions were ltavorable 
| teous. the book was written. Now- for an unusual crop of editors 
7 ali at a — oe adays the critics of journal- ITS ae me 
But | sometimes wondey if edi- ism tell us much the same Yet giants were not numerous at 
tors of the present—dingy and thing about editors—that any time. They do not form a 
humble and lacking in dignity, | there are no Greeleys, or large group if we consider them 
* um and la e enity, Bennetts, or Danas any more arey & 


vrant you, when compared with 
legendary Sir Launeelots of their 
cealling—should be as_ heartily 
ashamed of themselves and their 
profession as some would have 
them be. 


We of the twentieth century . 


are told that the nineteenth cen- 
tury was the golden age of jour- 


and that the influence of the 
newspaper has vanished with 
them. 

Is it so? If not, what is 
the truth? If it is, what is 
the explanation? 

This spring Tom Wallace, 
editor of the Louisville Times, 
chose to discuss these ques- 
tions before the Indianapolis 
Alumni Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. The Quill be- 
lieves the trenchant things he 











as illustrious figures in journal 
ism without regard to time. 

The last of them was my late 
revered chief, Henry Watterson, 
whose great ability and distin 
guished personality commanded 
respect and interest everywhere 
and would do so in any period. 
His broad culture, his broad sym 





| nalism, an age of chivalry. There anc deserve a wider audi- pathies, his training and his gen 
were in America then a few out- ius, fitted him ideally to illumine, 
standing editors in whom were and to make illuminating, the edi 
combined culture—rarer then torial page. Yet while Muarse 
than now among newspaper readers—and the mag-  Henry’s pen was as conspicuous and inspiring on evers 
netism of vigorous personality ; men whose pens were battle front as the white plume of Henry of Navarre. 
used as a painter uses his colors, an orator his phrases the causes for which he fought were quite as often 
and inflections, a duelist his sword; magnetic, mettle- Jost as won. 
some men. No deubt they were exceptional and In 1896, not long after William MeKinley address 
would have been outstanding in any period. ed the Stark County Agricultural Association on the 
But the times gave the editor, like the actor, a more _ free silver issue, the Louisville Courier-Journal bolted 
conspicuous position than is his today. Men in the Bryan. Did Henry Watterson’s lifelong followers 
street turned to gaze upon Booth or Keene, and the follow? On the contrary the counting room found it 
editor, always potentially a duelist ina day when man _ difficult to meet the weekly payroll, while the cireula 
who-had killed his man was held in deference, com- tion department was suffocated by an avalanche of 
bined in the popular imagination something of the ac- canceled subscriptions. Incidentally, the decision to 
tor, the beau sabreur, the litterateur, the political lead- stand for sound money was made while Mr. Watterson 
er, and the sage. He was a player, and a colorful was in Geneva, and the editorial declaring it was writ 
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ten by Harrison Robertson, present editor of the 
Courier-Journal, and was on the street before the pa- 
per received Marse Henry’s famous telegram, ‘‘ No 


compromise with dishonor.’’ 


HE editorial page always was and ever will be the 

bugle and drum inspiring those with whom it 
marches rather than a foree that will crush or convert 
those who took the field under another flag, marching 
to their own music. As conducted by a Watterson it 
may exemplify brilliantly and movingly the heroic 
bugle and drum, but even so its function is declarative 
rather than determinative. Yet when it is unwarped 
by partyism, untouched by personal interest, its con- 
structive value and its following are not negligible. 

The brilliant editor is the rarest product of jour- 
nalism. Fortunately, to be useful, the editor need 
only be independent, sincere, vigorous, and intelligent. 
I do not mean that he must own 51 per cent, or even 
a share, of the stock of his newspaper. He need only 
be respectably employed, or respectably associated, 
and free from entangling alliance with polities or 
business. 

Now let us see if all the dazzling stars of the jour- 
nalistie firmament actually moved in a higher plane 
than that of the less conspicuous editors of today. 
Let Henry Watterson, the last of the giants, take the 
witness chair. Under the title, ‘‘The Profession of 
Journalism,’’ the Atlantic Monthly some years ago 
published a symposium by competent erities. Henry 
Watterson’s contribution was called ‘‘The Personal 
Equation in Journalism.’’ Discussing Greeley, Pren- 
tice, the elder Bennett, William Cullen Bryant, and 
others, Mr. Watterson said: 

‘*We are wont to 
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the partnership of Seward, Weed, and Greeley—Mr. 
Greeley himself deseribed it, he being the junior 
member—publie office no less than printing was the 
object of two members at least of the firm. 

‘Callender first served, then maligned Jefferson. 
Croswell was the man at arms of the Albany regency, 
valet to Mr. Van Buren. 

‘*Forney played major domo to Mr. Buchanan until 
Buchanan, becoming president, left his poor follower 
to hustle for himself, a signal but anomalous piece of 
ingratitude. 

‘*Prentice held himself to the orders of Clay. 

‘‘Even Raymond, set up in business by the mone) 
of Seward’s friends, could call his soul his own only 
toward the end of his life, and then, by a single but 
fatal misstep, brought ruin upon the property his 
genius had created.’’ 

Need we seek further? 


HE fact is that, because it is self-supporting, the 

modern newspaper is self-respecting. Because it 
is a business enterprise, rather than a political master 
of the buckhounds, subject to royal whim and respon- 
sive to royal directions, it thinks for itself and repre- 
sents the people. 

We hear much of newspaper control by advertisers. 
Well, try to imagine the Retail Merchants Association, 
the Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Glub, the Optimists, the 
Civitans, the street railways, the gas and electric com- 
pany, the Board of Trade, the banks and the brokers 
agreeing upon anything. 

We hear that great financial interests control the 
press, but the Federal Trade Commission reports 
show that the power interests make conquests among 

educators more often 





hear of the superior 
integrity of those 
days. Most of the per- 
sonal journalists were 
in alliance with the 
contemporary politi- 
cians ;all of them were 
the slaves of party. 
Many of them were 
without convictions, 
holding, to the meas- 
ures of the times, the 
relation held by play- 
actors to the parts 
that come to them on 
the stage. terest. 

**Before the advent 
of the elder Bennett 
independent journal- 
ism was unknown. In i 





Good Stuff Coming 
in The Quill 


Look for, in coming issues, an article on 
Howard Vincent O’Brien’s brisk book-re- 
view page in the Chicago Daily News, an 
article on a_ successful free-circulation 
weekly in Evanston, Illinois, and an article 
on what a luxury a scoop can be. 

The writers are Richard W. Beckman, | 
George A. Brandenburg, and L. B. N. | 
Gaaedinger. Two of them are tried and | 
true Quill writers, and the other is new to 
you. You'll read all three articles with in- 


Watch for Them! 


— — than among editors; 
among politicians 
more often than 
among _ publishers; 
find it easier to hire a 
United States senator 
for the lobby and to 
hire a former ambas- 
sador to write a book 
than to control news- 
papers. 

It is more diffieult 
to conduct a country 
newspaper independ- 
ently than so to con- 
duct a metropolitan 
daily. The element of 
close personal contact 
is a difficult factor in 
a the problem of the 
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country editor. It takes real courage for the small 
town editor to oppose the man the local commercial 
club would not wish to offend even if he were guilty 
of arson or murder. 

Yet the small newspapers of Kentucky recently 
showed the most inspiring independence. After a 
five-year campaign a power company, captained by a 
Chieago magnate who, in the words of a Chicago 
newspaper, gives Chicago ‘‘heat, light, power, grand 
opera, and United States senators,’’ found itself with- 
out a favorable press. 

There are 112 papers in Kentucky, including city 
dailies. Of these, when all of them were queried by 
a civic organization, ninety-one responded. Of the 
ninety-one, eighty-six were opposed to a plan of the 
power company which, as one of them said, would 
‘““give the power company a dam site and the state 
not a damn thing.’’ 

That is journalism in 1930, without plumes, with- 
out silver bugles, without Sir Launeelot or Sir Gala- 
had. Journalism conducted by plain unvarnished 
shirtsleeved editors, of whom it may be said, when 
each has measured his length in six feet of earth, his 
service done: He was not eailed a giant, or a knight, 
but he was every inch a man. 

Magazine Art and Magazine Artists 
(Continued from page 4) 
of impression that counts, and a wise use of color 
will improve that totality greatly. 

Tony Sarg, the delightful creator of comic char- 
acters, is highly esteemed by art editors, but they'll all 
tell you, with a grin, that he’s a little careless. And 
he is. Tony once sent us two drawings, each showing 
the same automobile. In one picture the fickle ma- 
chine had artillery wheels and a right-hand drive—in 
the other it brazenly displayed disk wheels, and a 
left-hand drive. A former art editor of one of the big 
magazines told me that when a set of Tony Sargs 
comes in he expects to make a number of changes in 
the manuscript, to fit the picture! You ean do that 
cheerfully, in the case of a man as competent as 
Sarg. . . . (Office secret: we have a competent 
artist attached to our staff—he fixed the automobile !) 

It’s necessary for everyone on the staff to study 
pictures when they arrive. If there’s the tiniest of 
errors, our readers will pick it out. We once pub- 
lished a cover drawing, in February, showing a boy 
carrying two pails of maple syrup. He has been 
startled by the sudden appearance of a gentleman deer 
trom behind a tree. The deer displayed an elegant 
set of antlers. It was his mistake—and ours. We 
must have received three dozen letters about that 
drawing, the burden of each being that deer shed 
their horns, and haven't any at maple syrup time. 
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We wrote the artist in haste, and he, all afire to save 
his reputation, managed to discover a decrepit old 
deer in the New York zoo who had lost interest in his 
personal appearance,and who was actually,at that very 
moment, wearing his last year’s horns. That deer 
was a godsend. We told our three dozen boys about 
him, though we graciously admitted that like a rainy 
day to a Californian the instance was a bit unusual. 

The last ten years have brought larger illustrations 
into use; in general pictures occupy a larger propor 
tion of the magazine page. With this change has 
come increased use of the vignette, or irregularly 
shaped drawing. The vignette adds informality and 
sprightliness to the page. Like the spot, or small deco 
rative drawing, it helps in the dressing-up process. 

On the whole, the magazine illustrator doesn’t get 
the credit that is due him. He does his work very 
carefully ; usually he hires models. Often he engages 
in extensive research, saturating himself with color 
and atmosphere. Sometimes he will throw away two 
or three canvases—the widespread use of color has 
increased the importance of oils as a medium, because 
oils lend themselves to harmonious color effects—be 
fore he gets one that will suit him. If he does a good 
job, the reader will likely as not give additional credit 
to the author; if he doesn’t, the editor hears about it 

Better pay more attention to the illustrator. I! 
you like his work, send him a letter now and then, in 
care of the magazine. He'll appreciate it. 


How did I learn to write? I didn’t. IL am still 
learning to write, and by the only method. You learn 
to write by writing and writing and writing; but you 
must take each word by itself, examining it as you 
would examine a criminal, and avoiding ready-made 
phrases. There is no harder work than learning io 
write. It is so hard that it prevents general ‘‘eduea 
tion’’ in the customary sense of the term. Sut the 
novelist, who has to deal with everything in life, has 
a great privilege. He is permitted to have no exact 
knowledge of anything in life—except his craft, and 
not always that.—Q. K. Chesterton in John O° Lon 
don *s Weekly. 


For the next three months the editorial direction o| 
THE Quite will be in the hands of Ralph L. Peters, as 
sociate editor of Tur Quits. and a member of the staff 
of the Detroit News. I hope that he will be given as 
much help and cooperation as I have had during the 
last nine months, since this vear the job of editing the 
magazine has been more pleasant than ever before. 
I’m not going to Europe to escape my worries; in 
stead, I’m going chiefly to add to my background as 


any journalist should when he ean.—M. A. K 











Compliments By the Column 


He Who Edits a Class Weekly Must Be Quick to Praise 
and Very, Very Slow to Blame 


By LESTER J. SACK 
Editor, The San Antonio Jewish Record 


UCH of a comparative nature has 
been said apropos of the metro- 
the 
weekly, but little reference has been made 


politan daily and country 
to another important field of journalism 
the elass and trade publication field. 
There is no question but that a man 
experienced on city dailies is not neces- 
sarily prepared to make a success in an- 
other one of the profession’s ramifications. 
But whereas city-trained newspaper men 
lack the 
business end to make a success of a coun- 


try weekly, the difference between 


often sufficient knowledge of 


daily 
and a class paper lies entirely in the editorial end. 
An advertising manager will find little difference be- 
tween the daily and the class weekly in a big 


running a 


city. 
The class weekly is usually read more eagerly, more 


thoroughly, and with more belief than the daily, and 
an energetic advertising manager will use these facts 


to convince advertisers of the worthiness of his me- 
dium—even though his paper does offer a considerable 
duplication of circulation, and even though the pa- 
per’s rate is out of proportion to its circulation. 
Editorial different. Al- 
though there is no reason why they should be, the 
fact 


standards, however, are 
For some unknown 
son, readers have come to expect their class paper to 
be written differently from the daily. They want all 
of the superlative adjectives that schools of journalism 


remains, nevertheless. rea- 


warn against and daily newspaper practice frowns on. 
And they refuse to be convinced that there is good 
cause for omitting such piffle—consequently the pa- 
per (if the editor adheres to daily standards) loses in 
reader prestige. 

For instance—if the society column carries an ae- 
fails to say that 
‘‘the appointments were pretty’’ or that the affair 
was in honor of Mrs. X’s ‘‘attractive daughter who is a 
Mrs. X’s 
Mrs. X imme- 
diately calls the paper and vents much spleen upon 
the humble editorial ears. She will maintain that she 
has seen such description about others’ parties, and 


count of Mrs. X’s luncheon, and 


popular member of the younger set’’ (as 
voluntarily-supplied account said) 


she will steadfastly refuse to accept the editor’s ex- 
planation of his paper's policy. 
& 


Nor will she agree 





with him that adjectives are meaningless 
—she likes adjectives. As for his sug- 
gestion that perhaps she saw these adjec- 
tives she likes in some other paper—she 
absolutely did not, and she’s absolutely) 
positive of it. 

Regardless of the outcome of the con- 
versation, Mrs. X will feel that the paper 
doesn’t like her—even though the editor 
may never have heard of her before. 
Maybe she will cancel her subscription. 
Maybe she will tell her friends that the 
paper is pandering to the opposite social 
set. Maybe these people will cancel their subserip- 
tions. At the least, since human nature is what it is, 
they will spread the unfavorable talk about the paper. 
Maybe Mrs. X and her friends will become uneom 
municative to the paper, and at some time may with- 
Then 
again (and this is important, for the business office is 
very close to the editorial office in a 


hold some news the paper is trying to get. 
small paper 
Mrs. X’s husband may be an advertiser who is petty 
enough to take up his wife’s supposed grievance. 

And 


worthy causes and some 


organizations—some seeking to publicize 


espousing causes not so 
worthy—bring to the class paper material that even 
a press agent would be ashamed to submit. And when 
the editor refuses to print such stuff, he is branded at 
the organizations’ meetings as ‘‘unsympathetic’’ 


often as downright ‘‘anti.’’ 


and 


Such instances have made me think that 
paper editors can liken ourselves to the 
Ibsen’s ‘‘An Enemy of the People.’’ 


we class 
doctor in 
For romanticiz- 
ing, that’s all right; but for practizal purposes—other 
than that inward satisfaction which certainly can’t be 
-aten or worn—I’m finding that there’s not so much 
comfort in Ibsen’s immortal words: ‘‘The strongest 
man is he who stands most alone.’ 


AS far as editorial comment is concerned, editors 
of class weeklies—unless they or their 
have national or sectional reputations—find it prac- 


papers 


tically impossible: to assail any move or movement. 
Unless the editor is a worshiper at the feet of ‘‘The 
Great God Boost,’’ he finds himself and his paper un- 
popular—and unpopularity sooner or later, generally 
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sooner, affects the publication’s prosperity. As long 
as he lauds everybody and everything—okeh; but as 
soon as he voices a protest about anybody or any- 
thing—then it’s a different story. 

An example that has recently come to my attention 
concerns a class paper that came to the editorial de- 
fense of the people it serves, and consequently found 
a $20,000 libel suit on its hands. When told of the 
paper’s plight, some of the people whom the allegedly 
libelous editorial defended wanted to know ‘‘Who 
told the paper to defend us?’’ 

Six years of observation have convinced me that, 
as a general rule, the class papers that are the most 
poorly edited are the most prosperous, while those 
that seem to show marks of real journalistic enterprise 
and talent are merely struggling along. 

I do not usurp the psychologist’s province by try- 
ing to explain human nature; but it seems to me that 
the reason a class weekly suffers for applying daily 
standards is the difference in 


size: Readers of a class week- 
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With Sigma Delta Chi Afield 


CHARLES G. BENNETT (Columbia ’29) is a reporter 
the Brooklyn staff of the New York Times. 


ol 


WAYNE PARRISH (Columbia ’29) has been promoted to 
church editor of the New York Herald Tribune. 


FRANK S. NUGENT (Columbia ’29) was recently pro 
moted to the city staff of the New York Times. 

DUDLEY B. MARTIN (Columbia ’30) is a reportel 
Brooklyn staff of the New York Times. 


on the 


VIRGIL L. LEWIS (lowa ’30) is now on the state desk of 
the Waterloo (la.) Courier. While in college Lewis was edi 
tor, city editor, and reporter on The Daily lowan, 

RAY D. CASEY (Indiana ’16) formerly special publicity 
representative at Philadelphia, succeeds Pulcipher. Casey was 
state auditor of the Indianapolis News when, in 1923, he 


Wiis 
made editor of the Southwestern Region edition of The Penn 


sylvania News. He held this position until 1925, when th 
Northwestern and Southwestern Regions were consolidated. 


“ 


SAM THACKREY (Kansas 


State ’25) is with the editorial 





ly come in direct contact with 
the editor and regard him as 
a personality, whereas these 
same people refer to the daily 
as ‘‘they,’’ that anonymous, 
impersonal entity. And since 
the class weekly is so much 


Those Hungry 


Presses 


staff of the Fort Worth (Tex. 
Pre NSA, 


SOLON KIMBALL (Kansas 
State ’30) will attend the Harvard 
school of business administration 
during 1930-31. 


WILBUR BADE  (Minnesots 








smaller than the daily, the 
readers try to exercise their 
influence over it. 

Coming from the daily 
field, a man can make a sue- 
cess of a class weekly if he 
will retain his sense of 
humor and give the people 
what they want rather than 
what he believes is good for 
them. But if his conscience 
will trouble him after each 
violation of daily standards, 
the class field is no place for 
him. 

Personally, thirty months 
in the class field have proved 
to me that I am of the latter 
group—that I can’t reconcile 
myself to being a chronicler 
of gossip and a_ constant 
booster—and if any daily 
publisher is looking for a 
‘*bright, ambitious, and ener- 
getic boy,’’ I am sure THE 
Quit editor will be glad to 
give him my address. 





Back in the days when 
magazines were young, edi- 
tors worried and worried 
about getting material. Even 
then presses were voracious 
beasts, gulping down copy 
as if they’d never get 
enough. 


And they never did. 
And they haven't yet. 
And they never will. 


This introduces you to the 
idea that you may have 
something to tell the readers 
of The Quill. What alert 
young journalist, or sage old 
one, has not? 


You have a yarn. 
You've the urge to tell it. 


Let’s have it, then, for 
The Quill 
Vv 








29), formerly with the Minneap 
olis Journal, is now «a desk man on 
the Duluth (Minn.) Herald. 


RALPH LASHBROOK (Kanszs 
State ’29) has resigned from the 
staff of the Kansas City Star to go 
with the Empire Oil Company 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


C. R. F. SMITH (Kansas State 
23) left the staff of the technica! 
journalism department of Lows 


, 


State College this fall to go with 
the advertising department of the 
Purina Feed Mills Company at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


GERALD E, FERRIS (Kansas 
State ’27) has been relieved fron 
the routine work of Protective 
Service Manager of the Kansa 
Farmer and Mail and Breeze 
Capper publication) to do gener: 
advertising and publicity work. 
His headquarters are in Topeka 


F. E. CHARLES (Kansas Stat: 
4) will join the editorial stafl 
of the Kansas City Daily Drove 
Telegram on September 1, follow 
ing a four-year period as assistant 
professor of industrial journalism 
at Kansas State Agricultural Co 
lege. He will edit a page of ‘* Cor 
Belt Farm News.’’ 








Is the Press Free? 
Discussing Whether the Palladium of Our Liberties Has Too Little Freedom— or Too Much 


By MARCO MORROW 


S the Press free? 

It is my intention to diseuss the pros and cons 

of this question. In fear that I may become in- 

volved in a maze of hazy ‘‘buts,’’ ‘‘howevers’’ and 

‘‘upon-the-other-hand,’’ I'll give you a categorie an- 
swer right now, at the start. 

The answer is, No. 

But—here’s the first ‘‘but’’—who is free? What 
institution in this land of the free is free? Take any 
group of independent, straight-thinking, and coura- 
geous men and women: who among them dares lay 
claim to absolute freedom in thought and word and 
deed? Who dares always to do as he pleases, to say 
what he pleases, or even to think as he likes? Most of 
us quite frequently are afraid of our thoughts and 
blame them upon the devil and ask God to forgive us. 

Freedom has always been so foreign to the nature 
of man and so utterly lacking in the physical universe 
that in all religions, primitive and modern, freedom 
has been an attribute of the gods, and of the gods 
alone. The god of the ancient Hebrews—to go no 
further back in mythology—was a tyrannical god, be- 
cause he alone was imbued with free will. He laid 
the foundations of the earth. He fixed the stars in 
their courses. The earth is his and the fullness there- 
of. The eattle upon a thousand hills are his. The 
Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away. Shall not the 
Lord do as he will with his own? 

By Christian tradition there was no freedom in 
heaven. You will remember that there was among 
the princes of the realm of bliss, a fine upstanding 
young fellow, Lucifer by name—just a shade too 
proud and a bit too arrogant, perhaps—who chafed 
under the laws and ordinances of the place, and 
‘*Him, the Almighty Power 

Hurled headlong, flaming from the ethereal sky.’”’ 

There was no freedom in Eden. Aeceording to the 
ancient story our first parents, tempted beyond human 
endurance by the Old Serpent, took undue liberties in 
the garden—and you know what a mess they got us 
into. 

There is no freedom in the physical world. Nature 
lays the heavy hand of prohibition upon all life. The 
natural world is a world of thou-shalt-nots. Would 
a planet seek a new orbit? Nature says: Thus far 
and no further. 

There is no freedom in the state. To the natural 
man the very concept of Government is the antithesis 
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of Freedom. Czar, Emperor, King, Pope, Priest, in a 
democracy the greatest tyrant of them all, the Peo- 
ple—majorities or clamorous minorities—prescribe 
man’s liberties and prescribe his duties. Man liveth 
under the law. The state stands waiting at his birth 
with a medical man licensed by the state to issue a 
birth certificate. It stands waiting to cértify his 
death by coroner or doctor, and then a state-licensed 
mortician shoves him underground. His schooling, 
his days and hours of labor, his marryings and un- 
marryings, what he may eat, what he may drink, 
what he may wear, what he may read, what he may 
say, from birth to death all are subject to regula- 
tions, restrictions and prohibitions. 

There is no freedom in society. Where two or three 
are gathered together, there is a Boss. In the few 
particulars where the state neglects to govern man by 
legal enactments, society steps in and lays a still more 
tyrannical hand upon him. Custom, taboos, the 
proprieties, the mode of the day, the great god re- 
spectability, restrict and confine, making him a pup- 
pet dancing to invisible strings pulled by he knows 
not whom. The customs of his clan, its mores, be- 
come morals with all the authority of divine com- 
mands. 

And worst of all, there is no freedom of the human 
mind. Such mentality as we have is merely a bundle 
of complexes, inhibitions, and responses to external 
stimuli. All our fondest beliefs and hopes and fears, 
our firmest convictions, our highest aspirations—none 
of them is our own; they are merely the chance result 
of environment. Under different tutelage all of us 
would have been quite different creatures, with quite 
different personalities. When we think we are making 
up our minds—that is, deliberately deciding upon 
some course of action of our own free will and volition 
—in reality we are only responding to the strongest 
stimulus involved. 

Man, in short, is a captive in the tyrannical house 
of life, shunted into it without his knowledge, consent, 
or desire ; he knows not whence he came, nor where he 
goes when at the end he is hustled out of it. He is the 
helpless creature of chance and cireumstance, impo- 
tent in the hands of forees and powers and influences 
whose nature he cannot comprehend. 

This is not an altogether lovely picture of life and 
man. It woyld be hopeless were it complete. But 


& 


— — 





am SD 
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it isn’t the whole story. What is left out is the fact 
that, somewhere far back in the long course of evolu- 
tion, life rebelled against Natural Law. Not as con- 
sciously as the word indicates, but let the figure stand. 
If we think of the cosmos as an orderly entity, gov- 
erned by Natural Law, it is not altogether paradoxical 
to think of the principle of revolt as a part of the 
basic law. The constitution of the universe is subject 
to amendment. That is Article I of the By-Laws. 
Mutations are inherent in the processes of evolution. 
Change is inherent in all life, 
individual and cosmic. Only 
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law and order, and the Boston censorship and Sena- 
tor Smoot. And from their freedom comes the life 
and being of the Universe. 

When he was told that Margaret Fuller had said, 
‘*T accept the universe,’’ Thomas Carlyle exclaimed, 
‘Gad, she better!’’ Well, the dour Thomas himself 
did not accept the universe with very good grace; and 
I think he would be the last man to advocate its ac 
ceptanee by anyone with complaisant acquiescence. 
The strata of the earth are filled with the fossil re 

mains of prehistoric animals 





certainty of change is eternal. 
The history of life upon 
this little planet is the record 


who accepted the universe 

and perished. They accepted 
extinction without a struggle 
And the history of the world 


of amendments to what we 
coneeive of as Natural Law. 
Every step in the evolution 
of life has been a transgres- 
sion of what seemed to be the 
law of Nature. Some form 
of reptile life drew itself from 
its ‘‘natural element’’ of 
slime, climbed upon dry land, 
and the long mareh of evolu- 
tion began. Primitive man de- 


Approved 


Nelson Antrim Crawford, edi- 
tor of The Household Magazine, 
calls the article beginning on 
the opposite page “the best 
philosophical discussion of free 
dom of the Press I ever heard.” 

The article as it appears is an 
adaptation of a speech Mr. Mor- 
row made before the Sunday 
Night Forum at Topeka, Kan- 
sas. It was aimed, of course, 
at the layman rather than the 


is filled with the records of 
nations that perished from 
complaisant stagnation. The 
Medes and Persians, whose 
laws were unalterable, are at 


one with Nineveh and Tyre 


N° none of this argues 


for a state of anarchy. 
(Quite the contrary. Freedom 


in its very essence carries 


serted his natural habitat and tournaiict. 
climbed down from the trees; 
then he deserted his eaves, 
despite the protests of the 
Old Men who told him he 
couldn’t change human na- 
ture. Man has _ progressed 
just to the extent that he has 
defied and conquered Nature 
and Natural Law. By Na- 
ture he is confined to dry 





Nevertheless The Quill be- 
lieves there is food for thought 
in the article, and therefore pre- 
sents it to its professional audi- 
ence. Mr. Morrow, former re- 
porter, editor, advertising man, 
is now assistant publisher of the 
Capper Publications. most tyrannical autocracy. 


with it the idea of authority. 
Free? Free from what? Free 
from an arbitrary, external 
power. Freedom must neve1 
be confused with lawlessness 
There is no more freedom in 


anarehy than there is in the 


Imagine, if you will for illus 
tration, an Irishman in an 
anarehistic country. What 








land surrounded by treacher- 
ous seas infested with death- 
dealing terrors. But he rebels and the oceans become 
his world’s highways. By Nature he is confined to 
the earth’s surface, but he rebels and sails to heaven's 
blue. 

I don’t know who invented the devil—probably the 
ancient Persians—but whoever it was, they gave al- 
legorical expression to the motive power of progress. 
Our Fundamentalist brethren of Tennessee are quite 
right in saying that Evolution is the invention of the 
devil. Mutations, changes, rebellion, defiance of 
precedent—all the work of the devil—is what keeps 
God’s universe growing, developing, progressing. 
Even the electrons, if the science of the moment is 
right, have jumped over the laws of causality, and are 
skipping about inside the atom with the wild abandon 
of a drunken grasshopper and in utter defiance of 


would he do, with his love of 
liberty and his’ irresistible 
urge to fight for freedom? Why, he’d immediately 
set up a government in order to knock it down. An 
archy would be no fun for an Irishman, nor for any 
other rebel or lover of liberty. 

So freedom carries with it the connotation of law, 
order, restraint. If men are to live together they 
must have among themselves some agreement as to 
how they shall get on together. If society is to make 
orderly progress, its institutions must be kept in line 
with each other. Balance must be maintained. As 
life becomes more complex and the individuals of so 
ciety become more interdependent, rules of procedure 
become more necessary and more numerous. Freedom 
consists of the exceptions to the rules. Freedom is 
the variation from conformity—the departure or 
deviation from the standard. In the machinery of 
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modern society it is as essential as is the ‘‘tolerance,’’ 
to use a mechanical term, that engineers must allow 
in the construction of a machine. Freedom does not 
the right to 
amend and revise and construe and reinterpret. 


mean the abolition of rule: it means 


This situation gives rise to attitudes 
On the one hand there is the insistent 
demand for more law. 


two general 


toward law. 
‘There ought to be a law’’ 
for this and that, and the other. On the other hand, 
there is a revolt against all restraint, accompanied by 
a vehement wail that personal liberty has been obliter- 
ated, and a demand that nine-tenths of the laws upon 
our statute books be Between 
these two extremes there must be somewhere a golden 
mean where Freedom and Law 
kissed each other.’’ 


instantly repealed. 
‘‘are met and have 
The search for this mean is the 
chief business of education, of polities, of religion, of 
philosophy, of Life itself. 

The problem is of especial importance and of espe- 
cial difficulty in our day, when we are in the throes of 
revolution in almost every department of human en- 
deavor. How shall we retain any degree of individ- 
ualism in our economic life, for example, when we 
are uniting in mergers, combines, trusts, and world 
wide cartels? How far dare we go in sacrifieing in- 
dividualism to the common good? Where is the point 
where society can safely say: thus far and no fur- 
ther? Two mighty forees are working toward the ex- 
tinetion of the individual : Capitalism on the one hand, 
and Communism on the other. 
survive ? 


the individual 
Never in all history has the issue been so 
sharply drawn. It may well be that man will be lost 
in Mankind—the individual swallowed by the mass. 
If individualism is to be preserved, the only way is by 


Can 


the development of a wider freedom than we have 
hitherto known. If it is to be preserved surely we 
must conserve, guard, and protect such liberties as we 
already have. 


HIEF among these liberties is a free Press and 

free speech. Both are threatened. I fear I have 
approached my subject (if I have as yet drawn near 
it) via Robin Hood’s Barn. But I felt the need of a 
running start. What I really have in mind is: Is 
the Press unduly hampered in its proper and legiti- 
mate function by law, by custom, by Mrs. Grundy, by 
taboos, by vested interests, by commercial considera- 
tions, by the men into whose hands it has fallen? Is 
the American Press as free as other American insti- 
tutions? 

We may take it for granted, I think, that as citizens 
of a republie with leanings toward democracy, we all 
believe in the Bill of Rights incorporated in the Con- 
stitution. Yet, it is quite apparent at times that we 
believe in them for ourselves while at the same time 
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we are inclined to demand restriction and prohibition 
for others—especially the wicked people who do not 
think just as we do. We believe in a free press if it 
Mark Twain says that America has 
three great blessings; free speech, a free press, and 


is not too free. 
the good sense not to use either. In other words, ab- 
solute freedom in principle, but always subject to 
reservations and restrictions. 
Voltaire, ‘‘I do not agree with a word you say, but | 
will defend unto death your right to say it.’’ Dur- 
ing the hysteria of the Great War when we were all 
mad, the principle of free speech was outraged and 
trampled in the dust. 


Few of us can say with 


The idea of censorship gained 
upon certain types of mind—a hold that has not yet 
been loosened. Indeed, it seems to be tightening, not 
only among the superheated patriots, not only among 
the narrow-minded but 
among all the fanatical, ignorant, meddling busy- 
bodies who would regulate in accordance with their 
own prejudices the lives and thoughts of their fel- 
low-beings. 


bigoted, religionists, also 


Taking advantage of the fact that depraved minds 
oceasionally produce lewd and nasty books, men and 
women equally nasty-minded—the sort who look for 
bad in everything—would set up illiterate policemen 
and cheap politicians in an autocratic censorship of 
all literature. The United States Senate, led by Sen- 
ator Smoot, whose ideas of literature and ethics were 
acquired from the Book of Mormon, made a pitiful 
spectacle of itself during the last session when it at- 
tempted, over the protests of leading literary men 
and many of the clergy, to impose a censorship upon 
all books imported. the 
Senate is not quite so un-American as Senator Smoot 
desired—the customhouse clerk has not the final say ; 
the bill does graciously permit the importer a right 
of appeal. But it is a dangerous law. Ban Joyce 
and Lawrence today; see H. G. Wells and Bertram 
Russell Let the fundamentalists 
tear Darwin and Huxley from our textbooks this 
week and fanatical atheists will burn the Bibles next 
week. 


The bill as it came out of 


banned tomorrow. 


Tyranny knows no limits. A deliberate attempt is 
making in the big industrial centers to create another 
hysterical, anti-Red mania such as we underwent to 
our shame in the days of Palmer and Burleson. Mayor 
Walker, of New York City, is the new St. George who 
upon the Russian dragon. He 
takes his cue from the paid agitator of the pseudo- 
patriotic societies largely financed by big employers 
of labor. Inasmuch as the little handful of commu- 
nists in the country, a few thousand at most, relish 
martyrdom with all the fanatic zeal of the early 
Christians or present day Mohammedans, they do pre- 
sent a serious problem. But no clear thinking Ameri- 


leads the onslaught 
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ean shares Mayor Walker’s and former Commissioner 
Whalen’s fears that they are about to take over this 
government and overthrow our patriotic institutions. 
as visualized by the patriots of Tammany Hall. And 
no clear-thinking American will believe that the prob- 
lem ean be solved by smashing heads with policemen’s 
clubs. Whalen’s police, under provocation perhaps, 
ran amuck in New York on March 6 and charged up- 
on a parade of two thousand Communists with all that 
devilish ferocity which we took so great delight in 
aseribing to the wicked Hun in 1917-18. How edify- 
ing a spectacle it was, and to what advantage the 
forees of law and order appeared, is evidenced by the 
fact that the news-reel films taken of the encounter 
were peremptorily suppressed by the authorities. 

It is only fair to say that the communists were per- 
mitted to make their speeches; the Mayor had con- 
sented to receive their committee; the parade was 
made without the red-tape of a police permit. But 
the brutal, savage manner in which the case was 
handled had its roots in a desire to fan the Red-baiting 
mania. It came from the same motive that has 
prompted New York’s precious police commissioner to 
supply New York employers with lists of their em- 
ployes whom he alleges to be Communists, with the 
request that such employes be discharged. The dogs 
of infidels who would not bow down to Tammany and 
its idealistic notions of government, were to be starved 
to death. Moreover, Dictator Whalen announced that 
all children of Communistie parents were to be expell- 
ed from the public schools. This is in America, mind 
you—well, at least in New York Citvy—not Russia of 
the good old days. 

And we may expect the D. A. R. and similar organi- 
zations to greet Whalen’s announcement with loud 
cheers of approval. 

I am asking no sympathy for the Communists nor 
their doctrines—although their doctrines are not far- 
removed from the notions of the primitive Christian 
church. The Communists are happy. They got the 
martyrdom, the limelight, and the first page news 
story they were seeking. Waste no sympathy on their 
broken heads. But never forget that suppression, op- 
pression, and force grow by what they feed upon. If 
my doxy be suppressed today, you may be sure that 
your doxy will be suppressed tomorrow. 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Press not long ago took ocea- 
sion to criticize severely a local judge for issuing an 
injunction restraining the county sheriff from closing 
a race track operating in open defiance of the state 
laws. The judge promptly haled two of the editors 
of the paper before him on a charge of contempt, fined 
them $500.00 each and sentenced them to thirty days 
in jail. The appellate court reversed the decision. 
The order said: 
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‘*We live in an age of pitiless publicity, an age 
when freedom of speech and a free press are para 
mount issues, 

**People should be allowed to say what they please, 
and newspapers to print what they please, always 
making themselves liable under the laws of slander or 
the laws of libel. 

“It is better that the press be free, speech be free, 
the right of assemblage be free, and the right to air 
views be free than that they be uttered in fear and 
trembling. ’’ 

The courts are not immune to criticism: a judge is 
not so hedged about by autocratic authority that his 
acts may not be severely censured by the Press. That 
is a primary function of the Press. Not that the 
Press is an institution apart. Not that it is hedged 
about by divine authority any more than the courts. 
Not that there is anything sacred about newspapers or 
the men who make ‘em. But the Press is, or is sup 
posed to be, the organ of the ultimate power in a 
democracy the voice of the people. 

T say ‘“‘supposed to be.’’ Like all other institutions 
in this day of flux, the Press has undergone many) 
radical changes in the last quarter century. It has 
become a business institution, whereas forty vears ago 
it was primarily the organ of partisan polities. It 
has changed with the time. The prime requisite of a 
college president, for example, in the Nineteenth Cen 
tury, was profound scholarship. Today he is, first of 
all, an administrator. He can hire scholarship in men 
less greatly endowed with the go-getter spirit. 

The clergyman of forty years ago was marked by 
his devout spirit. Today that is taken for granted, 
if it is thought of at all, and the chief demand is for 
an executive—a man who ean build up, maintain, and 
operate a good plant. 

The most successful lawyer is no longer the man 
with the widest acquaintance with legal lore, but the 
lawyer with the shrewdest business acumen. 

The statesman of the Twentieth Century must be a 
man of affairs, more interested in business than in the 
statesmanship of the old school. 

And by the same token and for the same reason, the 
newspaper man of today is a business man rather than 
a publicist. The newspaper is a business enterprise, 
requiring vast sums of capital for its operation, and 
often owned and conducted by a corporation whose 
stock is on the open market and whose stockholders 
demand dividends. In a commercial age the newspa 
per, like the church, the bar, the school, and the state, 
must be conducted upon business principles. 

This development has made for great efficiency and 
has enabled greater enterprise. In the dissemination 
of news, general information and entertainment, the 
newspaper of today is a hundred fold superior to its 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Socks for Mr. Mencken 
R. H. L. MENCKEN, during his long bachelor- 


hood, made his solitary state profitable by writ- 
He said, for example: ‘‘ Bachelors are 
I wouldn’t trade my 


ing about it. 
the luckiest men in the world. 
bachelorhood for anything. It’s just like sitting in 
an easy chair and watching two clowns on antic on 
the stage, climbing up to heights and falling down and 
then repeating the whole performance for the bache- 
lor’s amusement.’’ And now he is married. It is not 
to be thought that Mr. Mencken is running out of lit- 
erary ammunition—he never has—but will the result 
be more articles from Mr. Mencken’s typewriter on 
marriage? From the standpoint, say, of one of the 


clowns? 


HAT a story! What a story! 

Time after time in newspaper and press as- 
sociation offices the country over—indeed the world 
over—that exclamation has been heard these last few 
weeks, 

It was a story of daring of which they spoke—of 
courage, hardship and suffering. It was a story that 
had lain dormant, almost forgotten, in the time-yel- 
lowed clippings of scores of newspaper offices for more 
than a quarter-century. 

It was and still is one of those stories to which 
newspaper men and readers alike turn with relief— 


with a thrill—from the ordinary diet of gang killings, 
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prohibition, unemployment and like topies—impor- 
tant though they may be. 

From the far Northland, a few days ago, was flash- 
ed to a startled world the news that the body of the 
long missing Salomon-Auguste Andree and one of his 


companions had been found after 33 years of mys- 
tery. 

Every fragment of news concerning the discovery 
was eagerly pounced upon, for here was a story, the 
like of which comes but seldom. Old drawings, aged 
photographs, tattered and yellowed clippings were 
hauled from their resting places in newspaper refer- 
ence rooms, rushed to art and engraving departments 
and then given to waiting readers. 

Once more the story of Andree and his balloon was 
related. How on July 11, 1897, at Virgo, Spitsbergen, 
the bold explorer had given the word to cut loose the 
lines that held his balloon captive. How the lines had 
been parted and how the balloon, the Oernen, was 
borne toward that mysterious, frozen, silent North by 
a strong South wind. 
until, 


On and on the balloon had sailed, a mere 


speck, it at last disappeared. Days passed, weeks, 


decades—but still no word from 
The silent North held its secret well. 


Then came the day in August when the news came 


months, 
Andree. 


years, 


that the riddle had been solved, partially at least. 
There followed the discovery of the dead commander’s 
diary. A diary that the world will now share after 
33 years. 


What will it What a What a 


chance for some genuinely great feature writing! 


reveal? story! 


Dollars for the Press 

N° so long ago an elderly politician who had 
been prominent in the civie life of his city, but 

who had retired some years ago, gave a party. The 
guests were fifty newspaper men from the dailies of 
politician, 
more than a 


his city—friends of the friends of his 


friends. It was nothing good time. 
There was a swell feed, a bar, and a cloth bag for each 
Each bag bore a $-mark on the outside, and 


were 


guest. 
100 silver dollars within. and things 
available, and the 5,000 of them 
changed hands a lot of times during the 
hours the party lasted. 


and, as everybody remarked, one without any strings 


Cards 


silver dollars 





eighteen 


It was a high-grade party, 


attached to it at all—merely an expression of friendli- 
ness and appreciation from a retired politician to his 
friends of the Press. 

Some months later this retired politician returned 
to active participation in city polities. 
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F you’re a sports writer you may be interested in 

this comment from The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature for June 21. You may even be _ interested 
enough to reply to it. Anyway, here it is: 

‘‘One of the curiosities of literature historically 
speaking is the sporting page (now pages) of the 
newspapers. Never since the world began has there 
been such a shower of words. Padding reaches its 
limit here and excess in narrative can go no further. 
No battle of the past called forth such minutiae of de- 
tail, such prognostications and post mortems, such ex- 
ploitations of the personal habits of the least of the 
heroes, as does a third-class basketball team in a 
game which most of the readers will never see and al! 
of the readers will quickly forget. The same para- 
graph will be written three times in three ways in the 
same column, and rumors about nothing in particular 
will be snatched out of nowhere by a hanging button 
and turned inside out and back again. Racy lan- 
guage has been developed by these writers, some of it 
excellent, but an unimportant match of any kind is 
described at least twice the first report and a half 
dozen times in retrospect. Sports writing is a game 
itself where tireless writers work out new combinations 
and permutations of shop-worn counters; or it may be 
compared to a process by which bats, balls, oars, and 
fists are disintegrated into their atoms, each atom a 
word. 

**Why readers wish to read of sports is obvious. 
But why millions of readers read these incredibly 
diffuse millions of pages daily is a question to be an- 
swered. It is certain that many, if not most of them, 
have only a mild and abstract interest in the subject. 
If we were all such fans for everything as this volume 
of reading might imply, the United States would be- 
come one vast arena. The true answer is, that of all 
writing sports writing has (probably with purpose 
aforethought) the highest percentage of sheer vacuity 
of repetition, the heaviest charge of current fact that 
sounds interesting without the nuisance of being im- 
portant. It is the nation’s bromide—and like the 
popular bromide the chemists make, it has taste and 
bubble enough to attract. 

**Tf one asks why more good books are not sold and 
read, here is one answer. Bromide is by no means 
confined to the sporting pages, or indeed to the news- 
papers.’’ 

Sporting writers may be the first to admit that Mr. 
Henry Seidel Canby’s editorial is right about the pub- 
lie’s desire for sedatives, but what about this charge 
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ot wordiness? What, has the old newspaper insist- 


ence on terseness and brevity given way to the popular 
demand for something to read that doesn’t require 
thought ? 


Evidence mounts that THe Quit is read. For in 
stance, last March the magazine published ‘‘ Good 
Style Is Good Business,’’ by Frank W. McDonough, 
assistant editor of Better Homes and Gardens. Imme- 
diately requests for the Meredith Publishing Com 
pany ’s Deskbook of Style began coming in, and before 
the end of the month sixteen letters had been re 
ceived. Copies went to magazines, colleges of journal 
ism, college publications, newspapers, house organs, 
high school publications, and individuals interested in 
the question of good style. 


If you’re a member of Sigma Delta Chi you may 
subseribe to Editor and Publisher at a special rate ot 
$2.50 a year through the courtesy of James Wright 
Brown, national honorary member. The regular rate 
is $4 in the United States, $4.50 in Canada, and $5 in 
foreign countries. 

The rate has been in effect for some time, but prob 
ably many members are unaware that it exists. Hay 
ing read this, you no longer have any excuse for fail 
ing to subseribe to a trade journal every journalist 
should read. You should subseribe, if only to keep in 
touch with the magazine’s latest comments on THI 
QuILL! 

Give your chapter and your national number when 
you send in your check. Both are required. 

Speaking of Editor and Publisher’s adverse criti 
cism of THe Quu.t.’s editorial policy brings to mind 
a new feature of the Journalism Quarterly, the ‘‘ An 
notated Bibliography of Articles on Journalistic Sub 
jects in American Magazines,’’ compiled by Ralph D 
Casey, now chairman of the department of journalism 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Seventeen articles published by THe Qui. are list 
ed in the bibliography, among them all of the articles 
dealing with the question of publicity. 

If Mareo Morrow’s discussion of freedom in this is 
sue interests you, read Everett Dean Martin’s book, 
‘‘Liberty.’’ Morrow cautiously urges tolerance. Let 
the daring thinkers, the unorthodox men, have their 
say, he suggests. Martin points out that as long as 
Athens was ruled by an intelligent minority—unor 
thodox and progressive thinkers—Athens was fre¢ 
Only when demagoguery set in, when the mob took 
hold, did liberty cease. So let’s be jealous of the 
rights of our intelligent minority, in this country 
They'll stimulate us—and save us from decay. 
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The Quill on Publicity 


(Continued from page 2) 

an increasing complexity. When communities were 
small the owner of the loeal factory could call 
on his town’s editor and tell him about the new 
addition made necessary by the growing demand for 
his product, and the story appeared in due time. To- 
day the president of a corporation employing thou- 
sands of men can't handle all the details connected 
with the job, and the so-called public relations expert 
keeps the Press informed. 

THE Quit. is of course aware that there is a tend- 
ency on the part of institutions to exploit the Press 
through free publicity—the pubiie relations expert 
feels that he must produce, and goes out to get all the 
space he can. THe Quit. agrees that newspapers 
must resist this tendency, must look at all publicity 
offerings with suspicion. But it does not agree that a 
wholesale condemnation of publicity and publicity 
men is warranted. 

The Press will not suffer by being reminded that 
some institutions first employed publicity men in self- 
defense. Newspapers have not always been as con- 
siderate of the rights of individuals or of institutions 
as they might have been. At times they have forgot- 
ten, even when they recognized, their responsibility to 
those most coneerned. News stories that left the pub- 
lie with an impression not borne out by the facts— 
sloppily written stories slapped into the news columns 
for the sake of a brief sensation—had something to do 
with the appearance of the publicity man. 

Inveighing against the publicity man will not 
scotch the serpent. The present-day executive, who 
can be conversant with newspaper practice only in a 
general way, will not put himself wholly at the mercy 
of the Press. He will, instead, seek and find expert 
advice, and he will continue to put the routine job of 
handling public relations in the hands of a publicity 
_ department. THe Quit. does not say that the Press 
should not insist upon facts, or that it should not de- 
mand an authoritative reply to any question it has the 
right to ask, or comment on any refusal to answer 
such a question. The Press should protect the public 
interest. If it eannot do it because the facts are 
dammed off at the source, it should do it by printing 
the opinions of competent men in its own employ. 

So far Tue Quit has had in mind the manufactur- 
ing institution that must have, under modern condi- 
tions, certain relations with the Press. Much the same 
sort of thing could be said of financial houses, com- 
mercial firms, public utilities, possibly even politi- 
cians. The Press can defend itself against them all, 
and should. 

What of the advertising agency that sells its ‘* pub- 
licity service’’ along with its advertising service? The 
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advertising agency's publicity department is, as THE 
QuILL sees it, only another fruit of the times, though 
a more poisonous one because the urge to get news- 
paper space is stronger and because the institution 
making use of it ean be held responsible for the ma- 
terial sent out less readily. There have been at- 
tempts, too many of them successful, to bludgeon 
newspapers into giving publicity by threatening them 
with the loss of advertising contracts. The Press 
ought not to stand for anything of this kind. It should 
refuse all advertising contracts carrying a clause that 
would prostitute the news columns and it should 
blacklist the agency. There can be only one course 
open to any reputable newspaper, THE Qui. holds, 
when this question arises. 

It is not possible, of course, to discuss fully in one 
editorial every angle of the question of publicity. 
THE Quitt has attempted here only to suggest the 
broad outlines of the problem and to indicate its own 
attitude. It was because there are so many angles 
that THe Qui. opened its columns to discussion in 
the first place. It sincerely hoped that it could be of 
service in clarifying the issues and in helping news- 
paper men to see the matter whole and think the whole 
thing through. 

Now, briefly, THe QumILL answers. 

THe Quis. feels that Editor and Publisher’s ques- 
tions emphatically beg the question. The first poser 
asks whether we can square the press agent business, 
as it exists today, with the canons of journalism, the 
established code of the A. S. N. E. The answer is 
easy—no. But THe Qui. has at no time attempted 
to do anything of the sort. THE Quit. has desired to 
let the press agent have his say. He has been brought 
into general disrepute because so many of his profes- 
sion have deserved it. But to say he is all black would 
be like saying that the ministry is made up exelusive- 
ly of Elmer Gantrys. THe Qvi.i.’s position is that 
the profession of publicity, handled in accord with the 
canons of journalism and the code of the A. S. N. E., 
is legitimate, useful, often necessary. It has never at- 
tempted to say that all publicity men act in aecord 
with such canons; it feels that relatively few of them 
have done so. 

THE QUILL cannot *‘give any sound economic rea- 
son why a journalist, wishing to win fame and fortune 
by ethical writing, should encourage ‘free  public- 
ity.’ Here again the phrase is too inclusive—to en- 
courage all kinds of free publicity is a thing a jour- 
nalist ought conscientiously to avoid. However, since 
publicity departments will not vanish magically away 
at the expression of a wish, a journalist may encourage 
reputable publicity in preference to propaganda. In 
the case of the publisher or editor the ‘‘sound eco- 
nomie reason’’ might be based on a desire to serve the 
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public—to give newspaper readers all the news that is 
truly news. 

If Editor and Publisher means to imply, by that 
question, that there will no longer be any need 
for reporters if all the news is furnished by publicity 
men, the answer must be different. It may be true 
that some newspapers have skeleton staffs because 
news is gathered and prepared for them by publicity 
men. Certainly this is not a good thing for the jour- 
nalistic profession. But something can be said for the 
argument that these newspapers might be no more 
adequately staffed if there were no publicity men 
they would simply go along in the rut without getting 
the news at all. And newspapers do tend to run along 
inarut. For example, conservation is of importance 
both to the states and to the nation, yet comparatively 
few papers will bother with conservation news. The 
state of Michigan, which should be no more interested 
in the subject than New York, or Wisconsin, or Cali- 
fornia, has more conservation pages than all the other 
states put together! If the publisher will not seek out 
the news, the news will seek him out, human nature 
being what it is. 

It may be that the desire for favorable publicity has 
not been a bad thing, economically, for journalists. 
Corporations, business firms, and advertising agencies 
have taken up some of the slack in the market for 
journalistic talent—and at salaries many newspaper 
men must envy. For another, the flood of good and 
bad publicity makes it necessary for the newspapers 
to employ men intelligent enough to tell the one from 
other. 

Nor does THe Quit. believe that *‘a safe public 
opinion can be formed on a regimen of self-serving 
propaganda disguised as ‘news’ but written and 
naturally slanted in favor of the persons or institu- 
tions which the publicity concerns.’’ The only basis 
for a safe public opinion is the truth. Still, it should 
be remembered that the institution that tries to spread 
**self-serving propaganda”™’ isn't always a deep-dyed 
villain. On oceasion it may be honestly convinced of 
its own importance, efficiency, public-spiritedness, just 
as certain politicians are sincere in their conviction 
that they should be elected to office for the publie good. 
Both are well-intentioned, and both strive mightily to 
make others see them as they see themselves. Here 
again it is the journalist’s job to know what the facts 
are, and to see that the public gets them as they are, 
but he will not serve the public properly if he permits 
himself to become so intolerant of human failings that 
he will refuse to give credit to the deserving because 
the deserving insists upon it. 

THe Quit will undertake to tell Editor and Pub- 
lisher, with all the enthusiasm at its command, that it 
is bad for those who live from advertising revenue to 


t 
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have commercial organizations get their publicity 
If the pub 


licity man’s job is only to get his employer’s name 


free. This, however, is another problem. 


into the paper free, he is a pest, a seab, a parasite and 
a menace, if Editor and Publisher wishes it. Certain 
ly. THe Quitt agrees thoroughly with this; it has 
never said anything else. But it is a much longer 
step than THe Qui can take to go from this to the 
statement that all publicity agentry is unjustified, im 
moral and generally prostitute. Our seven league 
boots won't jump backwards or in circles. 

THE Qui.. doesn’t expect these answers to please 
its interrogator. No answers could, since Editor and 
Publisher would have newspapers refuse to look at 
any publicity offering, refuse to allow publicity men 
even to enter the newspaper office, refuse to have re 
porters have anything to do with any publicity man. 
THE QuILL subscribes to a less extreme view by far, 
and one it considers much more practical. 

As for the paragraph suggesting that THe Quin 
get an article describing the experience of a reporter 
in Wall Street during the market crash last fall 
well, THE Quit. wrote to get such an article. Our 
correspondent replied that as far as he knew it had 
been comparatively easy to get the facts. So there 
seems to be no article there, a situation that de 
presses THE QUILL greatly, since the idea seemed a 
good one. Possibly the Washington angle will turn 
out better. At any rate, THe Quit is not only will 
ing but eager to print any such material it can get its 
hands on. 

There is no reluctance on the part of THe Quins to 
tell the truth about publicity. Having told one side 
of the story, as Editor and Publisher thinks, too ade 
quately, THe Quit. would be happy to tell the other 
side just as completely. Let all having evidence to 
offer come forth and bear testimony. 


Is the Press Free? 


(Continued from page 13) 
predecessor of a generation ago. But the gain in ef 
ficiency has been made at a sacrifice of the independ 
ence of the individual—not necessarily of the paper 
as an institution. The old newspaper man—in the 
days of the one-man paper and free lance writers 
was responsible only to his conscience and his God, if 
he happened to have either. Today when the newspa 
per is an institution rather than a tract of politica! 
propaganda, it is the newspaper that has the con 
science. Questions of policy and expedience must be 
considered. The newspaper man who tells vou that 
he can say whatever he likes is either a liar or else has 
nothing of importance to say. 

The newspaper plays a larger part in the life of its 


publie than ever before. Its responsibility is greater, 
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because its influence is greater—though less direct and 
more insidious. 
Is the Press free? In the sense that no individual 
and no human institution is lacking in responsibility 
Perhaps it has as great 
One of the finest journal- 
ists | know insists that the Press has more freedom 


to society, the answer is, No. 
freedom as it should have. 
than it knows how to use. Perhaps he means more 
freedom than it has the courage to use. 

To a man of the type of mind of '/pton Sinelair, the 
Press is the abject slave, the procurer, of the vested 
interests, bound hand and foot and wholly dominated 
Mr. Sinclair 


grievance, a righteous one, perhaps. 


has a 
But his per- 

Selfish busi- 
ness interests do not seduce the Press as a whole. At 


by advertisers and capitalists. 
sonal grievance beclouds his judgment. 


There is inevitably an 
Newspaper men having become 


least not by ‘‘direct action.”’ 
insidious influence. 
business men, have a more personal interest in Busi- 
ness with a big B; hence they think as Business 
thinks. Being human they cannot escape the Zeitgeist. 

Occasionally a newspaper ‘‘sells out’’; but inev- 
itably by so doing it commits suicide. Last year it 
suddenly came to light that great super-power com- 
panies of America were financing certain newspapers. 
The resultant scandal rocked the whole 
world and both the utility companies and the pub- 


newspaper 


lishers whom they had so magnanimously aided and 
assisted scurried to cover. 

[ think on the whole the Press endeavors to main- 
tain ethical standards slightly higher than those of 
It must. 
businesses and of him to whom 


business as a whole. It has greater respon- 
sibilities than most 
much is given, much will be required. It has its 
sacred cows and its taboos; it maintains a more or 
less contemptuous attitude of tolerance toward Mrs. 
Grundy; it is apt to take the universal attitude that 
‘*business is business’’; it—but why go on? It is, in 
short, the product of its day, the reflector of the Spirit 


of the Times. Like the politician, it is dependent up- 


**Good 
Will’’ loom so large in the inventory of assets. Nei- 


ther capital nor equipment, talent nor enterprise, can 


on its constituents. In no other business does 


save a newspaper that loses the confidence and good 
will of its public. 
franchise from the people, good during good behavior 
and subject to cancellation without notice and without 
recourse. Hence the folly of censorship. The people 
can and do attend to the ease without governmental 
To the newspaper the voice of the peo- 


The newspaper in effect holds a 


interference. 
ple is the voice of God. 

The Press is and will ever be 
A free 


Is the Press free? 
just as free as the spirit of the people is free. 
institution can exist only among a free people. 


We are prone to think of ourselves as a_ people 
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greatly enamored of Liberty and to say that the desire 
for Freedom is innate in the human breast. It is a 
mistaken idea. The most of us are not greatly con- 
cerned about Freedom. Most men, in Margaret Ful- 
ler’s phrase, ‘‘accept the universe.’’ Oriental peoples 
in their religions and philosophies are fatalistie. 
Christianity rests on the blind acceptance of dogma. 
The vast majority of Christendom finds its consolation 
in resting its head upon the bosom of mother church. 
The Christian soul finds peace only when the struggle 
Free thought is anathema. So 
From necessity, perhaps, but it 


against doubt ceases. 
in our economic life. 
is none the less tragic and fatal to a freedom of spirit, 
we are more deeply concerned about holding a job 
than we are about what to do with our lives; more con- 
cerned about making a living than about living. As 
long as we are reasonably comfortable why should we 
borrow trouble? Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. Why worry? What do you care? Let well 

It will all come out in the wash. | 
Forget it. You're 
eating three squares a day, ain’t ye? 

I fear that represents the attitude of a large per- 
centage of our free American people toward any ques- 
tion that does not immediately and intimately touch 
their individual daily life. Well, what of it? The 
Press has got to take its chances along with the rest 
of us. If it gets too cocky, sock it to ’em! 

Yet I insist that a free Press is a matter in which 
the people have a deeper and more vital concern than 


enough alone. 


should worry. Can the chatter. 


newspaper men themselves. A wise people demand a 
free Press, not for the Press’ sake, but for their own 
sake—the sake of their liberties and their perpetuity. 
The newspaper men can go to jail or go to digging 
ditches for a living—when this temporary setback 
to employment has passed—but a free people cannot 
exist without full information as to what is transpir- 
ing in the world, a free expression of opinion, and a 
full and free discussion and criticism of issues 
At the best the elector can know all too lit- 
tle about the momentous questions he is called upon to 
decide ; at the best the demagogue has too great oppor- 
tunity to delude and deceive. I would not maintain 
that the American Press is today the great direct lead- 
er in political thought that it once was. Its function 
has somewhat changed in the last forty years. Its 
mission today is to give facts as fairly and accurately 
as possible, to picture the background, to give the pub- 
lic the basis upon which to decide. The daily news- 
paper is more and more becoming a witness rather than 
a special pleader. That is as it should be. Whether 
this witness is free to tell the truth, depends upon the 
ethical standards of the court in which it appears. 
And that court is the Court of Publie Opinion. 
It’s up to the publie. 





and 
policies. 
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With Sigma Delta Chi Afield 


ROBERT NEVILLE 
DEWART (Columbia ’29) 
Herald Tribune. 

EARL R. SENHOLZ (lowa State 
Waterloo (la.) Courier, sueceeding COLIN KENNEDY (Towa 
State , how telegraph editor of the Chicago Daily Drovers 
Journal, Senholz edits a daily farm page. 


90) 


GILBERT 
New Yor k 


and 
reporting for the 


(Columbia 
are 
30) is farm editor of the 
POR) 
PRESCOTT DENNETT (Columbia Pulitzer Scholar 


ship winner for 1929, is expected to return soon from his year’s 
travel abroad. 


29) 


Dennett figured in the news not long ago when 
he was arrested in Italy as a spy. 

NELSON M. JANSKY engaged to Miss 
Muriel Johnson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George H. Johnson, 
of Malden, Mass. Miss Johnson, a graduate of Sargent School 
and a member of Kappa Phi sorority, is supervisor of physical 


Is 


( Wisconsin ) 


education in the Malden public schools. Jansky is music critic 
for the Boston Transcript and advertising manager for a firm 


of publishers. 


D. PULCIPHER editor of The 


vania News, Western Region edition, employee publication of 


K. (Illinois 718), Pennsy' 


the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been promoted to manager of 


the railway’s publicity department, with headquarters at Phil 


adelphia. Puleipher was editor-in-chief of The Daily Illini at 
college; entering the army, he was later commissioned, and 
after the Armistice became associate editor of the Camp Shei 


man (Ohio) News; in 1919 he joined the Associated Press and 


served as staff writer for the Chicago office for the next three 
of 


years, the Western Region edition 


The Pennsylvania News in 1922 and to take charge of public 


resigning to establish 
ity in the Western Region. He is past president of the Ameri 


can Railway Magazine Editors’ Associaton. 
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cA New Name for an Established Trade fournal 


“The UNITED STATES 
PUBLISHER* PRINTER 


Formerly United States Publisher 
H. L. WILLIAMSON, Publisher 


OLE BUCK, Editor 


With the July Issue of The United States 
Publisher and Printer, Ole Buck, Field 
Manager of the Nebraska Press Association 
and secretary of Newspaper Association 
Managers, Inc., assumed the editorship. 


A Monthly Review of the Journalistic World 


Special Articles of Interest to Those Engaged in 
Publishing and Printing and All Allied Industries. 





SEND IN $2.00 FOR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


The United States Publisher and Printer 


219 South Fourth Street 





Springfield, Illinois 











Changing 
Jobs? 





If so, then you will want your journalistic com 


panion, THE QUILL, to go with you 


To avoid missing a number, send in the form 
below or simply a postal card at least three week 


before date of issuc 


Circulation Dept., THe Quit 
836 


Chicago, Illinois 


Exchange Avenue 


Name 
Old Address.. 


New Address. 


























Choose Your Personnel With Care! 








Scores of Executives Now Turn to the Bureau Whenever 
They Have Journalistic Openings to Fill 


They know their requests will receive immediate atten- 
PROMPT tion. They know, too, that the right man has often been 
made available within a few hours after their wants 


were made known. 


EFFICIENT They are spared the time and trouble of interviewing 


numerous undesirable applicants because the Pureau 
puts them in touch with ONLY those men having 


proper qualifications and experience. 


FREE 


They know they are not obligated in any way because 
there is no charge to employers for the Bureau’s serv- 


ices. 


MORE THAN 500 REGISTRANTS! Sigma 
Delta Chi men with training and experience along 
journalistic lines are located in every section of the 
country. These men are qualified to fill responsible 


positions. 
If you need a man today, or expect to have an 
opening to fill, write or wire— 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 


of Sigma Delta Chi 


JOHN G. EARHART, Director 
836 Exchange Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
eee 


“PUTS THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE” 


























